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which the merest knowledge of history would prove to have feet of 
clay. 

I am well enough aware that in any such voluntarism as this 
room is left for a hint of anarchy. To discredit the State seems like 
enough to dethroning it. And when the voice of the State is viewed 
as the deliberate expression of public opinion it seems like the de- 
struction of the one uniquely democratic basis we have thus far at- 
tained. But the objection, like the play queen in "Hamlet," protests 
too much. It assumes the homogeneity of public opinion, and of that 
homogeneity not even the most stout-hearted of us could adduce the 
proof. Nor is its absence defect. On the contrary, it seems to me that 
it is essentially a sign that real thought is present. A community that 
can not agree is already a community capable of advance. And if 
public opinion is not homogeneous where and how is it constituted? 
How will it prevail? I have already raised these questions. I have 
urged that the proof is not general, but particular, lies in each special 
occasion as it arises. And that is to postulate a State far from 
uniquely sovereign, since on occasion it will not prevail as on occasion 
it may not be right. 

I imagine the absolute Hobbes, who has seen internal dissension 
tear a great kingdom in pieces, hold up hands of horror at such di- 
vision of power. Maybe I who write in a time when the State enjoys 
its beautification can sympathize but too little with that prince of 
monistic thinkers. And the reason is simple enough. It is from the 
selection of variations, not from the preservation of uniformities, that 
progress is born. We do not want to make our State a cattle-yard in 
which only the shepherd shall know one beast from another. Bather 
we may hope to bring from the souls of men and women their richest 
fruition. If they have intelligence we shall ask its application to our 
problems. If they have courage we shall ask the aid of its compelling 
will. We shall make the basis of our State consent to disagreement. 
Therein shall we ensure its deepest harmony. H. J. Laski. 

MoGill University. 



SOCIETIES 

THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 

THE fifteenth annual meeting of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation was held in Philadelphia on December 28-30, 1915, at 
the University of Pennsylvania. The meeting promised ill at the 
outset, partly on account of the small number of those in attendance, 
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partly because the earlier papers, though interesting in themselves, 
failed to provoke discussion. Before its close it impressed every one 
as having been decidedly successful. 

The prevailing epidemic of influenza was no doubt largely respon- 
sible for the small attendance. One heard of several cases of severe 
illness, either of members of the association or in their families ; and 
among those who were present there were a number who seemed not 
very vigorous. Especially regrettable was the absence of the secre- 
tary, Professor Spaulding, on account of the serious illness of his wife. 

One thing that helped the meeting to triumph over all disadvan- 
tages was the thoughtful hospitality of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. In particular, the serving of a tasty and substantial luncheon, 
just at the door of the auditorium in Houston Hall where the sessions 
were held, was a rare and much appreciated convenience. It made it 
easy for every one to meet his friends and to make the acquaintance of 
the young newcomers — always one of the pleasantest, and not the least 
profitable, features of these annual gatherings. Besides, it ensured 
that at least the afternoon sessions should begin on time, which, I 
fancy, very nearly makes a record for this association. 

The peculiar feature of the meeting was the dedication of the first 
two sessions to papers in honor of Professor Josiah Royce, together 
with the Wednesday evening dinner at which he spoke. As Professor 
Royce himself remarked, these sessions constituted a new departure, 
as the like had apparently not been done before for a living man. He 
was naturally somewhat curious to learn who had been responsible 
for the idea ; but no one seemed to know. All that any one would say 
was that the original suggestion had been for a Festschrift, and that 
somehow this other plan had taken its place. Perhaps the Festschrift 
may materialize, after all, as it is now proposed to gather all the ap- 
propriate papers into a volume. Professor Creighton offered to 
devote the May number of the Philosophical Review to this purpose, 
enlarging it if necessary. I do not understand, however, that any 
conclusive arrangements were made. 

As I remarked above, the earlier papers provoked little discus- 
sion. Professor Dewey, who, unbeknown to himself, had been assigned 
the first place on the programme, did not appear till Wednesday; 
and Professor Home opened with his attempt to exhibit the educa- 
tional ideal involved in Professor Royce 's philosophy. No one offer- 
ing to make any comment, Professor Royce was asked to say a few 
words. His response was interesting and characteristic, and it was 
repeatedly referred to later. He said that in attempting to formulate 
his educational views he had always been embarrassed by an internal 
conflict of tendencies. On the one hand he felt himself a rebel, a 
natural-born dissenter, always prompt to challenge an accepted 
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standard ; while on the other hand he recognized that salvation for the 
individual lies in union with the community. All philosophies of edu- 
cation had been repellent to him on their formalistic side. And hence 
he had never worked out a theory of his own. 

The meeting was fortunate in being favored with papers by two 
of Professor Royce's pupils who are now members of the medical 
profession. One of these was Dr. R. C. Cabot, who spoke of Royce's 
character as a teacher, emphasizing particularly his sympathetic tol- 
erance of differences of opinion, and its effect in compelling the stu- 
dent to enlarge his own ideas. Professor Calkins spoke of Royce's 
theism, especially as embodied in "The Conception of God" and 
"The World and the Individual." The paper contained an abun- 
dance of well-ordered data and some interesting conclusions, which 
at another time might have been eagerly debated, but which fell on 
apathetic ears. Miss Calkins insisted upon the individual self-con- 
sciousness of the Roycean absolute ; also, though perhaps more doubt- 
fully, upon the distinction between the absolute and the universal 
community. Even in his later works, she said, he did not maintain 
that the community is a person, but only that it may be loved and 
served as one. The first session was concluded by the reading (by 
Professor Hocking) of Professor Howison's paper on "The Signif- 
icance of Royce 's Work in Philosophy. ' ' This contained a good deal 
of biographical material which one will be glad to see preserved in 
print. It also contained a summary criticism of two all-important 
features of Royce 's philosophy : his inference from an epistemological 
to a metaphysical monism and his voluntarism. This last, it was 
urged, despite the absolute character that was attributed to it, can 
not fail to exhibit the instability of every theory that bases truth upon 
desire. It can only end in anarchism, and has indeed been amply 
refuted by Royce himself in ' ' The World and the Individual. ' ' 

If the afternoon session began on time, the president's address 
restored the violated tradition by beginning half an hour late. Not 
that Professor Armstrong was responsible for this ; for he was at the 
hall at the time appointed ; but as there were only two or three others 
as prompt he was constrained to bow to the will of the community. 
The address on "Philosophy and Common-sense" seemed to many of 
us to be one of the best that our lengthening line of presidents has 
given us. It undertook, in the first place, to exhibit in the clearest 
light the shifting character of common-sense ; and, in the second place, 
to vindicate the great democratic function of philosophy as one of the 
forces that determine the development of common-sense, especially in 
its ethical aspect. 

Wednesday morning's session began with a paper on the classi- 
fication of delusions by Dr. E. E. Southard, the neuropathologist. He 
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offered it as an illustration of the method of research that has been 
employed in recent years in Professor Royce's logical seminary. The 
method is that of superposition of schemata: the arbitrary applica- 
tion to a given subject-matter of the principles of classification that 
have gained acceptance in some widely different field. In this in- 
stance the distinctions of person, number, gender, voice, and mood, 
which grammar finds in various forms of the verb, were applied to 
types of delusion. The paper at once showed the altered temper of 
the meeting by the discussion which it excited. Professor Calkins 
called attention to the psychological character and value of the gram- 
matical distinctions referred to. Dr. Cohen took occasion to urge the 
importance of the study of schemata in their utmost abstraction and 
generalization, as it is pursued by formal logic. Professor Royce 
added some interesting remarks about his seminary in "the compara- 
tive morphology of conceptions," as he had originally called it. He 
never knew, he said, what was going to happen in it ; but it had been 
increasingly productive in various ways. Numbers of his colleagues 
from other departments had been attracted into the seminary. He 
recommended it strongly to those who wished to give "a planless 
course, with no effort, but with plentiful results." 

Professor Spaulding's paper, read by his fellow-realist Professor 
Montague, called attention to the realism openly expressed by Pro- 
fessor Royce in various passages of his recent essay on "The Prin- 
ciples of Logic"; and protested against the idealistic position which 
he found still taken in some other passages. Dr. Cohen observed that 
this realism is equally in evidence in "The "World and the Indi- 
vidual," and attributed it to the influence of Peirce. 

Professor Sheldon contended that few had faced and none had 
solved the problem of the metaphysical status of the object of error; 
and he offered as his own solution the theory that it is not an unreal 
being (which would be a contradiction in terms), but real. Unfortu- 
nately in writing his paper he had paid no attention to the time which 
it would take to read it ; and as a result his thesis was left in mid-air 
without any substantial support. This is an old and common offense, 
and it was repeated at this meeting. In my opinion it has been re- 
garded altogether too leniently by the association. The papers that 
are thus presented to the association should be written for that pur- 
pose, and adapted to the necessary conditions. If the authors wish to 
expand them for publication later, that is their own affair. Or is this 
too hard a saying ? 

Professor Bakewell's paper was in one way the great success of the 
meeting, for it was given special notice in the Philadelphia news- 
papers. As it is always well for us to know what our intelligent con- 
temporaries think of us, perhaps the editors will not object to a brief 
quotation (with corrected spelling) from the Public Ledger: 
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Professor C. M. Bakewell at the morning session, in an address entitled. 
"Novum Itinerarium Mentis in Deum," contended that the earlier philosophers 
[i. e., Fiehte and Hegel], rather than Nietzsche and Treitsehke, were responsible 
for the doctrines that led to the war. But other delegates, commenting upon his 
address afterwards, disagreed with him. 

I leave it to the reader to guess from this what Professor Bake- 
well really said. The whole notice is well worth clipping. 

At the opening of the afternoon session, Professor Dewey's paper 
on ' ' Voluntarism in Royce 's Theory of Knowledge ' ' was finally read. 
It turned out to be a piece of purely historical study which no one was 
ready to criticize. Dr. Hartman's analysis of causation tended to 
minimize the importance of uniform succession as a factor in the rela- 
tion, and to emphasize that of interaction. The paper brought out a 
good many comments, including a thoroughgoing condemnation of the 
whole enterprise by Professor Creighton, and a defense of it by Pro- 
fessor Sheldon and Professor Dewey. Professor Montague suggested 
a compromise between the views of idealism and monistic and dual- 
istic realism, as to the relation between the apparent and the real. 
Professor Shaw, who, like some others, had been surprised to find his 
name on the programme, had not his paper with him, and gave a 
spirited talk on modern individualism. 

The dinner at the Walton Hotel will not easily be forgotten by 
any of those present. "When all had put from them the desire of 
meat and drink," President Armstrong read from a most interest- 
ing and impressive array of telegrams and letters that had been re- 
ceived from friends and admirers of Professor Royce : notably from 
Professor Palmer and President Hibben in this country, and Berg- 
son, Boutroux, and Bosanquet abroad. Then Professor Royce spoke. 
I fear that I can give the reader but a faint impression of his speech. 
It was a retrospect of his spiritual life. He began with his child- 
hood in a mining-town a few years older than himself. He told of 
the pitiless persecutions which he endured, as a red-headed country- 
Jake, from the boys of a San Francisco grammar school. This was 
his introduction to the "majesty of the community." He told of 
the inspiration that had come to him, a few years later, from the 
philosopher-geologist Joseph Le Conte. It was this great teacher 
who had given him his first glimpse of the general character of scien- 
tific investigation. He told of his study in Germany, and how, 
through the teaching of Lotze, he had come under the influence of 
the German idealism; protesting at the same time that he had never 
been in any real sense an Hegelian, and that, if a comparison was 
to be made, he owed far more to Peirce than to Hegel. Soon he 
passed to memories of his maturer experience. He spoke of his 
deepening sense of the value of social union, and of his own inca- 
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pacity for most forms of social life. He had been "a helpless lover 
of the community. " He had had no political ability. Even on the com- 
mittees of the Harvard faculty he had been regarded as a nuisance. 
The only society in which he had felt himself thoroughly at home was 
that of his graduate students. William James had often wished that 
he (Royce) might have a "religious experience." He never had 
had one, in James's sense; but in the company of his graduate stu- 
dents he had felt what was to him something of the divine — "an effort- 
less sense of being one with the process." He spoke in a few words 
of the love of logic that had grown in him of late years, and expressed 
a wish that this experience had come to him sooner. He spoke of his 
intense appreciation of the honor that his philosophical brethren 
were now doing him; and then, with a sudden transition, recalled 
how petty were all personal concerns, while the loftiest interests of 
mankind were at stake in the European war. He declared, and re- 
peated, that if in this conflict the cause of humanity — "and you 
know," he said, "what I mean by the cause of humanity" — went 
down, he had no wish to survive it. And he concluded by reading 
the greater part of Swinburne's passionate and, as he believed, pro- 
phetic poem, "A Watch in the Night." 

I have left myself no space in which to say anything in detail 
about the last morning session: about Professor Ewer's paper on 
difficulties in the teaching of philosophy, Dr. W. K. Wright's defense 
of evolutionary ethics, Dr. Slonimski's exposition of Kant's use of 
the term "experience," or Mr. Swenson's exposition of the anti- 
intellectualism of Kierkegaard. Many of the members had gone 
home, but those who remained were more actively interested than 
ever. 

It remains to be said that at the business meeting of the Associa- 
tion Professor Love joy was elected president and Professor Singer 
vice-president; while Professor Spaulding was again reelected as 
secretary. Professor Pratt and Professor Rogers become members 
of the executive committee. Committees were appointed to present 
minutes upon the philosophical services of President Ormond and C. 
H. Peirce, the committee in the latter case consisting of Professor 
Royce. Professor Dewey, Professor Hocking, and Professor Love- 
joy were made a committee to investigate cases of alleged arbitrary 
dismissal. It is proposed to make such a committee a permanent 
organ of the association. The usual number of regular members 
were admitted; and Professor George Holmes Howison was made an 
honorary member. 

Theodore de Laguna. 

Bryn Mawr College. 



